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M^IIE  history  of  St.  Paul  is  the  history  of  a  single  generation. 
X  As  long  ago  as  the  time  that  measures  the  average  life  of  man, 
it  was  a  frontier  village  with  but  little  more  than  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  with  no  promise  for  the  future  but  that  which  was 
measured  by  the  hopes  of  its  ambitious  and  far-sighted  population. 
It  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  set  forth  briefly  what  it  has  become 
in  its  development  from  the  rude  beginnings  of  a  third  of  a  century  ago. 
Prior  to  the  year  1849,  St.  Paul  connot  be  said  to  have  had  an  exis- 
tence The  history  of  an  earlier  date  is  not  that  of  the  city,  but  that 
of  the  great  northwestern  wilderness  of  the  missionary  and  the  fur- 
trader.  Claims  to  the  land  which  is  now  the  city's  site  had  been 
established  as  early  as  1838,  chiefly  by  refugees  from  the  Red 
River  Settlement,  and  parties  from  the  older  military  post  of  Fort 
Snelling.  But  it  was  not  until  1847  that  this  tract  was  regularly  sur- 
veyed. The  chapel  of  the  missionary  priest,  Father  Gaultier,  which 
stood  at  the  early  log  settlement  of  trading  houses,  was  known  as 
St.  Paul's;  from  this  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  settlement  itself, 
and  thus  to  the  city  that  was  to  be. 

In  1849  the  territorial  government  was  organized  and  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  was  held  at  St.  Paul.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated on  the  first  of  November,  and  at  once  the  rush  of  immigra- 
tion began.  The  site  was  upon  the  utmost  verge  of  civilization,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  a  letter  from  the  capital  of  the  nation  to  the 
capital  of  Minnesota  required  a  month  for  its  transit.  Year  by  year 
the  young  town  prospered  and  grew,  marking  its  growth  by  few  inci- 
dents that  have  not  lost  their  interest  with  the  lapse  of  time,  vital  as 
every  evidence  of  development  seemed  to  the  anxious  and  the  con- 
fident of  those  ambitious  days.  Its  history  is  written  in  the  biographies 
of  a  class  of  men  such  as  have  been  everywhere  the  successful 
pioneers  of  a  sturdy  civilization.  Its  incorporation  as  a  city  dates 
from  1854.  Then  came  the  transition  from  the  capital  of  a  remote 
Territory  to  that  of  a  flourishing  State;  the  war  era,  which  bore  but 
lightly  upon  a  people  too  patriotic  to  feel  its  indirect  burdens,  and  too 
remote  from  the  scene  of  hostilities  to  know  of  those  that  are  direct; 


and  after  the  "war,  a  steady  progress  which  can  be  measured  and  re- 
corded only  by  the  statistics  of  material  improvement. 

The  official  figures  give  a  population  of  840  in  the  year  1850;  4,716 
in  1855;  IO:279  in  i860;  12,976  in  1865;  20,031  in  1870;  33,178  in 
in  1875;  and  41,750,  by  the  poorly  taken  and  inaccurate  census  of 
18S0.  Since  that  date  the  increase  of  population  has  been  still  more 
remarkable.  The  only  basis  for  calculation  is  the  number  of  names 
contained  in  the  city  directory.  Taking  these  figures,  and  using  the 
multiple  2.6,  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  names  with  the  count  of 
the  federal  census,  the  population  in  1S81  was  60,803,  and  in  1882 
was  7S,S68.  The  canvass  for  the  directory  of  1883  is  now  completed, 
and  an  estimated  addition'  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  names  since  last 
year  indicates  a  population  of  over  90,000. 
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ft*  HE  site  of  St.  Paul  combines  great  natural  beauty  with  peculiar 
X  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  a  large  city.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  depression  in  the  high  bluffs  which  border  the  Missis- 
sippi. Within  lies  a  great  basin  with  a  gentle  ascent  on  two  sides 
to  the  breezy  summits  of  the  surrounding  hills.  This  basin  is  marked 
out  by  nature  for  the  business  part  of  the  city.  Its  lowest  portion  is 
occupied  by  blocks  of  huge  buildings  devoted  to  the  wholesale  trade 
established  here.  The  upper  portion,  nearer  the  foot  of  the  steeper 
ascents,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  retail  houses,  while  residences  climb  the 
heights,  and  line  the  streets  which  stretch  for  miles  along  the  plateaus 
extending  back  from  the  summits  of  the  circling  bluffs.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  location  has  some  striking  resemblances  to  that  of  Cincin- 
nati, a  likeness  which  was  pointed  out  as  early  as  1854.  The  hili 
additions  are  the  favorite  sites  for  private  buildings,  and  along  the 
summit  of  that  which  overlooks  the  Mississippi  are  miles  of  stately 
homes,  which  are  making  it  a  worthy  rival  of  the  famous  avenue  of 
Cleveland.  One  charm  of  St.  Paul  for  visitor  and  resident  alike,  is 
the  entire  absence  of  the  tame  and  wearying  flatness  which  marks  so 
main-  cities  of  the  West. 


*   wholesale  •  N'WtzL 


FROM  a  very  early  date  the  geographical  situation  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  events  of  its  history,  have  conspired  to  make  it  the 
distributing  point  for  a  large  area  of  country,  and,  therefore,  the 
seat  of  a  steadily  increasing  jobbing  trade.  While  the  country  which 
is  now  covered  with  farms  and  dotted  with  flourishing  settlements 
was  yet  a  wilderness,  the  fur  trade  became  an  important  branch  of 
business,  and  St.  Paul  was  the  headquarters  of  the  American  fur 
company  in  the  Northwest.  Even  then  nature  had  marked  it  out  as 
the  entrepot  of  a  region  remote  from  civilization. 

With  the  coming  of  the  second  stage  of  development,  when  the 
post  had  grown  into  a  town,  it  was  just  as  naturally  the  source  of 
supply  and  the  most  available  point  from  which  communication  could 
be  kept  up  with  the  cities  of  the  West,  then  growing  into  prominence, 
and  with  the  larger  seats  of  commerce  in  the  East.  The  old  line  of 
carts,  which  once  came  down  from  the  Red  River  valley  by  the  route 
now  traversed  by  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  railroad, 
was  the  precursor  of  the  great  commeicial  arteries  which  were  one 
day  to  pour  their  wealth  into  the  heart  of  St.  Paul,  thence  to  be  borne 
to  the  world's  markets ;  while  the  return  supplies  carried  back  to  the 
pioneers  in  the  wilderness,  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  wholesale  trade 
which  now  taxes  both  enterprise  and  capital  to  satisfy  its  requirements. 

The  reason  why  St.  Paul  so  early  assumed  importance  as  a  business 
point  is  easily  discoverable.  The  city  lies  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
and  in  those  days-the  bulk  of  freight  traffic  was  carried  on  by  water; 
and  railroads,  in  the  few  places  where  they  existed  in  the  West,  were 
regarded  rather  as  luxuries  for  travelers  than  as  the  vehicles  and  the 
creators  of  commerce.  In  the  old  records  of  the  town  the  greatest 
prominence  is  given  to  the  river  trade,  and  the  growth  of  each  year 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  steamboats  arriving  and  departing 
monthly.  Long  before  a  foot  of  railway  existed  within  the  limits  of 
the  state,  regular  communication  with  the  outside  world  was  kept  up 
by  the  river,  and  the  great  fact  of  an  uninterrupted  channel  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  was  given  its  full  significance.  To  be  at  the  head  of 
navigation  then  meant  all  that  it  now  means,  to  lie  in  the  focus  of  con- 


verging  railway  lines ;  and  even  after  the  latter  condition  has  been 
added,  the  effect  of  water  competition  is  that  of  a  powerful  regulator. 

In  1847  a  regular  line  of  boats  was  established  under  the  name  of 
the  Galena  Packet  Company,  and  the  course  of  trade  followed  the 
river.  With  an  unsettled  stretch  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
separating  St.  Paul  from  Chicago,  and  eight  hundred  miles  of  river 
between  it  and  St.  Louis,  and  with  its  location  fixed  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  the  fact  of  its  becoming  a  distributing  point  for  all  the 
country  to  the  north  and  west  of  these  cities  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  fixed  almost  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  help  or  hinder. 
With  the  first  development  of  business  it  became  evident  that  the 
Hong  trip  to  the  then  sovereign  cities  of  the  wholesale  trade  could  not 
:be  undertaken  by  every  merchant  carrying  on  a  business  in  the 
Northwest.  As  early  as  1857  and  1858  a  local  wholesale  trade  was 
begun  in  connection  with  the  retail  business.  There  was  no  whole- 
sale house  this  side  of  Chicago,  and  scarcely  any  way  of  getting 
there.  Most  of  the  merchants  bought  their  supplies  in  Galena,  lay- 
ing in  a  stock  but  twice  a  year  and  receiving  it  by  the  river. 

A  few  of  those  engaged  in  retailing  saw  the  opportunity  and  the 
necessity  for  a  wholesale  business,  and  gradually  embarked  in  it.  The 
jpioneers  were,  in  the  line  of  dry  goods,  the  firm  of  Justice  and 
iForepaugh,  then  occupying  a  small  building  on  Third  street,  and  hav- 
ing at  the  start  a  business  not  exceeding  $25,000  a  year.  At  about 
the  same  time  a  start  was  made  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  by 
•Temple  and  Beaupre.  The  firm  of  Auerbach,  Finch  and  Van  Slyck 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  former  house,  and  three  leading  whole- 
sale grocery  houses  of  to-day,  of  the  latter.  The  date  generally 
assigned  for  the  definite  cutting  away  from  retail  business,  and  the 
'venture  of  wholesaling  proper  in  St.  Paul,  is  1861.  At  first  country 
customers  and  small  merchants  were  visited,  and  induced  to  buy  here 
■instead  of  at  Galena.  Then  St.  Louis  came  into  the  field  with  a 
.larger  and  more  dangerous  competition,  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
went  thither.  With  the  opening  of  communication  by  rail,  in  1867-8, 
\vith  the  East,  Chicago  took  the  place  of  St.  Louis;  but  year  by  year 
since  that  time  new  wholesale  firms  have  been  added  to  those  already 
in  existence  here,  and  the  business  of  the  vast  new  region  being 
Opened  to  settlement  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  local  houses. 
What  this  has  become  it  needs  an  excursion  through  the  heavy  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  to  understand.  That  part  of  the  city  which 
lies  nearest  the  freight  houses  of  the  railway  lines  on  the  lowest  part 
of  the  central  basin  has  been  given  over  to  it  almost  entirely,  and  the 
accompanying  engravings  show  typical  views  in  the  wholesale  district, 
and  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  to  which  the  trade  has  grown. 
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The  figures  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  eye.  While  the  sales  at 
the  close  of  the  war  were  confined  to  a  few  scattering  houses,  their 
total  in  1870  reached  about  $10,000,000;  those  of  1882  aggregate 
$66,628,494,  for  a  wholesale  business  proper,  conducted  by  276  firms 
with  4,864  employes.  The  principal  items  of  the  trade,  $13,533,000  in 
groceries,  $9,144,500  in  dry  goods  and  notions,  $3,982,940  in  hard- 
ware and  iron,  and  $2,825,000  in  boots  and  shoes,  show  that  the  heavy 
business  done  is  strictly  that  which  is  known  in  the  commercial  cities 
of  the  East  as  legitimate  jobbing  trade.  The  increase  in  total  sales 
in  the  single  year  between  1881  and  1882  was  more  than  $20,000,000. 
The  great  northwestern  railway  lines  which  center  here  carry  the 
goods  represented  by  these  figures  through  the  country  that  stretches 
west,  north  and  south,  and  the  trunk  rail  and  water  lines  which  con- 
nect with  the  East  lay  down  the  goods  in  St.  Paul  at  favorable  rates. 
Direct  importations  from  abroad  are  also  largely  on  the  increase,  and 
promise  to  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  general  business  of 
jobbing.  Large  and  rapidty  increasing  as  is  the  general  business 
done  here,  the  wholesale  trade  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  St.  Paul's 
life  and  growth. 
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*PA  /HAT  Chicago  is  to  the  systems  of  transportation  of  the  central 
Jy  Western  States,  that  St.  Paul  is  to  the  whole  vast  region  of 
the  Northwest.  Offering  a  choice  between  two  distinct  and 
independent  routes  of  a  water  transit,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  center 
to  which  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  prosperous  railroad  systems 
upon  the  continent  converge.  Little  over  twenty  years  ago  the  first 
locomotive  came  into  the  state  by  boat,  and  the  first  ten  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  state,  connecting  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony,  were  built  in 
1862.  Now  about  8,000  miles  of  main  track  traverse  the  country 
tributary  to  St.  Paul,  and  put  it  in  direct  communication  with  the 
remotest  portions  of  the  United  States.  In  1882  the  various  lines 
which  radiate  from  this  center  added  2,400  miles  of  new  road  to  their 
total  mileage.  In  the  same  year  the  receipts  of  freight  were  1,492,810 
tons,  and  the  shipments  798,597  tons. 

It  is  only  by  considering  in  order  the  railroads  which  diverge  from 
St.  Paul,  like  the  spokes  of  an  enormous  wheel,  that  an  adequate  idea 
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of  their  vast  reach  and  their  importance  as  outlets  for  the  whole 
Northwest  can  be  obtained.  On  the  north  and  northeast,  two  separate 
systems  run  directly  to  points  upon  Lake  Superior,  thus  furnishing 
connection  with  the  water  transportation  of  the  chain  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  St.  Paul  &  El^ith,  connecting  St.  Paul  with  Duluth, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  runs  a  direct  line  of  155  miles,  and 
forms  the  last  link  in  the  northern  water  route  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  North  Wisconsin  division  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha  connects  St.  Paul  with  Ashland  and  Bayfield 
on  Lake  Superior  and  doubles  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  east  and 
west  line  of  water  transportation  for  the  continent. 

Turning  a  little  further  to  the  east  and  south  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle,  the  through  connections  with  Chicago  and  the 
East  are  reached.  The  northernmost  of  these  trunk  lines  is  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha,  forming  one  line  under  one  management  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul.  The  Omaha  operates  1,149  miles  of  road.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  enormous  system  which  controls 
and  operates  over  4,509  miles  of  road,  has  two  independent  lines  from 
St.  Paul  to  Milwaukee:  the  one  known  as  the  River  division,  follow- 
ing the  Mississippi  to  La  Crosse,  and  thence  running  east  across 
Wisconsin ;  the  other,  known  as  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  division, 
striking  south  through  southern  Minnesota  and  northeastern  Iowa, 
then  turning  eastward  to  the  same  objective  point,  Milwaukee, 
whence  Chicago  is  reached  over  a  common  track.  Still  farther  to  the 
south,  the  Rock  Island  road  pierces,  and  enters  St.  Paul  over  the 
track  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis.  These  great  through  lines 
join  St.  Paul  directly  by  rail  with  the  systems  terminating  at  the 
principal  points  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Besides  the  southern 
connections  for  St.  Louis  that  are  a  part  of  the  Rock  Island  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  there  are  the  through  lines  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and 
the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  cS.:  Northern,  tapping  the  south  and 
southwest,  and  putting  St.  Paul  in  communication  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal railroad  centers  of  that  region.  To  these  must  be  added,  on 
the  southwest,  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City,  a  part  of  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  system,  penetrating  to  Omaha  and 
connecting  with  the  central  transcontinental  route,  and  the  Hastings 
and  Dakota  division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which 
lays  tributary  the  whole  of  southern  and  central  Dakota. 

Important  as  is  the  system  already  outlined,  it  is  the  connections 
on  the  north  and  northwest  that  deserve  especial  notice,  both  because 
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of  the  immense  extent  of  territory  which  they  reach,  and  because 
they  bring  the  resources  of  this  territory  directly  to  St.  Paul,  which 
is  their  terminal  point.  First  of  these  stands  the  Northern  Pacific, 
the  greatest  railroad  enterprise  of  the  age,  uniting  the  city  of  St. 
Paul  with  Portland  and  Tacoma,  and  completing  the  long-projected 
northern  line  across  the  continent.  The  main  line  is  1,911  miles  in 
length.  Branch  lines  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Minnesota,  Dakota 
and  Montana,  completed  or  under  construction,  aggregate  a  length 
of  2,000  miles,  making  a  system  of  not  far  from  4,000  miles  of 
trunk  lines.  To  St.  Paul,  as  the  eastern  terminus,  belongs  the 
commerce  of  the  vast  region  thus  made  accessible,  and  here  will  be 
the  connecting  point  for  the  through  traffic  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Second  to  this  in  length,  though  scarcely  in  commercial  importance, 
is  the  system  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba,  with  about 
1,500  miles  in  operation  and  70  miles  under  construction.  From  St. 
Paul  one  of  its  lines  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  Brecken- 
ridge  and  thence  to  the  boundary  of  Manitoba,  and  another  by  way 
of  Fergus  Falls  to  St.  Vincent,  where  it  connects  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Numerous  branches  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  these 
lines  penetrate  the  rapidly  developing  country  of  the  northwest. 
This  road  is  the  outlet  of  the  Red  River  valley,  and  the  vast  extent 
of  fertile  territory  which  it  drains,  and  connections  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  give  it  a  prominent  place,  not  only  in  the  railroad  system  of 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  but  also  in  that  of  the  whole  nation. 

Of  the  lines  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneap- 
olis and  Omaha,  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  make  this  city  their 
terminal  headquarters;  and  the  three  first  named  have  erected  here 
commodious  and  substantial  buildings  for  their  general  offices.  The 
local  improvements  made  in  St.  Paul  during  the  last  year  by  the  rail- 
roads aggregate  $830,000.  Most  important,  however,  with  a  view  to 
the  future  of  the  city,  is  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land,  aggrega- 
ting about  four  hundred  acres,  in  the  northern  part  of  St.  Paul,  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  road  for  its  terminal  passenger  and  freight  depots, 
shops,  cattle  yards,  etc.,  and  to  afford  transfer  facilities  with  its  eastern 
connections  on  a  scale  co-extensive  with  the  anticipated  magnitude  of 
transcontinental  traffic.  The  new  stock  yards  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate the  cattle  trade  with  Montana,  which  promises  to  make  St. 
Paul  one  of  the  chief  cattle  markets  of  the  Union.  The  importance 
of  St.  Paul  as  a  railroad  center  may  be  partly  measured  by  the  follow- 
ing business  statistics  of  the  Union  Depot :  Number  of  passenger 
trains  arriving  and  departing  daily,  152;  number  of  pieces  of  baggage 
handled   per   day,   3,500;  estimated  average  number   of   passengers 


arriving  and  departing  daily,  14,000.  Seventeen  tons  of  United  States 
mail  are  handled  daily  from  incoming  and  outgoing  trains,  and  200 
freight  cars  per  day  are  transferred  in  the  yards  of  the  Union  Depot. 
But  the  railroad  transfer  business  of  St.  Paul  is  chiefly  done  at  the 
transfer  station  half  way  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  where 
nearly  all  the  east  and  west  lines  connect  for  that  purpose.  The 
freight  transferred  here  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounts  to  570,000  tons. 

While  dwelling  upon  the  network  of  railways  which  intersect  each 
other  at  St.  Paul,  the  line  of  communication  which  nature  has  fur- 
nished, and  which  first  gave  the.  city  a  local  habitation  and  a  name, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Secondary  in  importance  though  river  be  to 
rail,  it  first  connected  the  people  of  St.  Paul  with  the  outside  world> 
it  remains  the  route  for  cheap  transportation  of  bulky  commodities, 
and  it  is  destined  to  rise  to  greater  influence  in  the  future,  when  plans 
of  improvement  now  contemplated  or  actually  under  way  shall  have 
been  carried  out.  From  St.  Paul  the  Mississippi  flows  uninterrupted 
to  the  Gulf.  The  system  of  east  and  west  water  transportation  on  the 
north  is  met  by  the  system  of  north  and  south  transportation  at  its 
doors,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  products  of  the  Northwest  will  find 
their  way  down  the  river  to  the  sea.  The  carriage  of  grain  by  barges 
has  already  become  a  great  industry.  The  United  States  has  begun 
a  system  of  reservoirs  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  store  up  water  during  the  season  of  abundant  rains  and 
of  high  water  on  the  lower  river,  and  to  release  it  when  the  period  of 
low  water  begins,  thus  securing  a  channel  deep  enough  to  admit  of 
continuous  navigation  to  St.  Paul  at  any  season  of  the  year.  One  of 
these  reservoirs  is  already  approaching  completion  and  others  are  un- 
der way.  If  they  accomplish  the  results  which  those  best  skilled  in 
engineering  science  predict,  the  upper  Mississippi  will  be  as  valuable 
to  commerce  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  great  stream.  Boats  of  heavy 
draught  can  come  and  go  at  stated  times  without  fear  of  low  water, 
and  the  barge  system  for  transporting  wheat,  the  practicability  of 
which  has  been  already  demonstrated,  will  be  used  to  convey  the 
product  of  the  fields  of  the  Northwest  down  the  river  to  where  ocean 
steamers  await  it  at  the  Gulf.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  time  will 
come  when  to  be  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  will  mean  as 
much  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  early  settlement. 

The  amount  of  river  traffic,  though  small  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  railways,  is  itself  an  important  item.  Besides  a  large  number 
of  outside  boats  plying  on  the  river,  there  are  two  regular  lines  estab- 
lished between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis.  Their  fifteen  boats  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  and  three  for  freight  exclusively,  brought  to  St. 
Paul  last  season  9,000  passengers,   and  took  away  2,000;  and  carried 


56,000  tons  of  freight,  and  6,250  head  of  live  stock.  In  addition  to 
this,  outside  boats  brought  up  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  feet 
of  lumber,  an  amount  which  estimates  for  the  present  season  in- 
crease 50  per  cent.,  50,000  cords  of  wood,  and  200  tons  of  coal.  The 
problem  of  cheap  transportation  is  one  which  is  always  approaching 
a  satisfactory  solution,  yet  is  never  wholly  solved.  In  reaching  the 
minimum  of  freight  charges,  water  routes  have  an  important  part  to 
play,  and  first  among  them  stands  the  Mississippi,  the  highway  of  a 
continent. 
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^LTHOUGH  the  manufacturing  interests  of  St.  Paul  are  con- 
JJL  sidered  to  be  of  inferior  importance  to  the  commercial,  yet  the 
growth  in  this  direction  has  been  very  marked,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  it  will  be  greater  every  year.  A  commercial 
center  naturally  attracts  to  it  manufacturing  enterprise  as  well.  St. 
Paul  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  region  which  supplies  the  raw  material  for 
manufacturing  in  great  profusion.  Its  accessibility  by  river  will 
assist  in  the  transportation  of  heavy  products.  The  development  of 
the  iron  mines  of  the  Vermillion  range  in  the  Lake  Superior  district 
opens  up  at  its  doors  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  a  remarkably 
pure  ore,  and  the  establishment  of  extensive  iron  manufactures  is  a 
question  of  time  alone.  It  stands  to  reason  that  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  manufacture  here  than  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  the  raw  material  to  an  Eastern  center  and  also  that  of  the  return 
of  the  finished  product.  For  the  year  1882  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  products  manufactured  in  St.  Paul  was  nearly  $7,000,000  over 
that  of  the  year  preceding.  The  number  of  establishments  was  694; 
the  number  of  employes,  12,267;  and  the  total  value  of  the  articles 
manufactured,  $22,390,589. 
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OUTSIDE  of  the  great  departments  of  industry,  the  progress  of 
St.  Paul  is  discoverable  in  the  increase  of  activity  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  collection  of  miscellaneous  statistics  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  most  important  of  these. 

The  number  and  value  of  buildings  erected  is  always  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  a  city's  prosperity  and  growth.  In  this  respect  the  increase 
is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  that  of  population.  In  1867  there 
were  343  new  buildings  erected,  at  a  total  cost  of  $556,425.  In  1880 
the  number  had  risen  to  729,  and  the  value  of  the  structures  to 
$2,789,944.  In  1882,  there  were  2,178  private  residences  built,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,946,600.  To  the  frontage  of  business  blocks  there  was 
added,  by  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  10,216  feet,  at  a  cost  of 
$3,580,900.  Twenty-nine  public  buildings  were  constructed,  costing 
$953,000.  The  record  for  the  year  foots  up  a  total  of  2,51 1  new  build- 
ings, representing  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  of  $8,470,500.  The 
building  which  is  now  going  on  furnishes  a  corresponding  rate  of 
increase  over  these  figures. 

The  capital  of  the  St.  Paul  banks,  including  surpluses  now  $6,270,- 
431,  an  increase  since  the  first  of  last  January  alone  of  $2,300,000,  and 
$469,228  more  than  the  capital  and  surplus  of  all  the  banks  in  Minne- 
sota outside  of  St.  Paul.  The  total  of  deposits  in  1882  was  $10,395,- 
724.70;  the  loans  and  discounts  were  $10,870,091 ;  and  the  exchanges 
reached  the  total  of  $91,577,450.  The  real  estate  transfers  for  the  year 
aggregated  $9,374,842;  the  internal  revenue  receipts,  $430,813;  and 
the  customs  receipts,  St.  Paul  being  a  port  of  entry,  $41,278.  The 
business  of  the  St.  Paul  post  office  has  more  than  doubled  since  1880. 

A  very  extensive  system  of  public  improvements  is  now  being 
carried  out.  The  slope  of  the  streets  from  the  bluffs  to  the  river 
insures  excellent  drainage,  and  sewers  are  easily  run  through  the 
underlying  sand  rock  to  the  Mississippi.  Street  grading  and  laying 
of  the  sidewalks  are  constantly  in  progress,  and  the  principal  streets 
either  are  or  will  be  this  summer  covered  with  the  cedar  block  pave- 
ment, the  work  being  now  in  progress.  In  1S82  there  were  eighteen 
miles  of  streets  graded;  4.14  miles  paved;  4.28  miles  of  sewers  built; 
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and  26.05  miles  of  sidewalk  laid.  During  the  present  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  six  miles  of  water  mains  will  be  put  in  place,  extend- 
ing the  system  of  water  supply,  which  last  year  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the   city.     The    total    cost   of    city   improvements    in    1882    was 

$785,567- 

The  total  assessed  property  valuation  at  less  than  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  present  values,  is  about  $40,000,000.  Among  the  contem- 
plated additions  to  the  facilities  of  the  city  are  a  new  court  house  and 
city  hall,  a  second  bridge  across  the  Mississippi,  and  a  new  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building,  for  all  three  of  which  the  issue  of  bonds  has 
been  authorized.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  new  opera  house  now  under 
construction,  and  there  will  be  immediatelj  erected  a  new  hotel  to  cost 
not  less  than  $750,000. 
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PRESIDENT  J,  B,  SANBORN'S  ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

The  close  of  our  current  year  finds  the  Chamber  in  a  sound  con- 
dition financially,  and  with  more  power  to  do  good  and  a  broader  field 
for  action  than  ever  before. 

The  assets  over  all  liabilities  are  $11,211.86. 

In  addition  to  this,  105  perpetual  members  have  agreed  to  take  the 
bonds  of  the  Chamber  to  an  amount  not  less  than  $500  each,  when- 
ever it  is  deemed  advisable  to  purchase  land  and  erect  a  suitable 
building  for  ourselves  and  the  board  of  trade;  thus  placing  at  our 
disposal  the  additional  sum  of  $52,500,  making  the  aggregate  amount 
available  $63,711.86.  Our  entire  disbursements  for  all  purposes  for  the 
present  year  have  been  $5,147.42.  In  this  vastly  improved  condition 
this  body  should  achieve  much  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past, 
great  as  its  past  achievements  have  been. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  growth,  prosperity  and  de- 
velopment in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  city  the  hopes  of  the 
most  sanguine  have  been  more  than  realized.  Our  population  has 
reached  a  number  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  thousand,  esti- 
mated from  all  data  at  our  command. 

The  enrollment  of  the  children  for  our  sehools,  which,  in  1880, 
when  by  the  federal  census  we  had  34,000  people,  was  4,338,  now 
reaches  8,750. 

The  number  of  employes  in  our  manufacturing  establishments  was, 
in  1880,  6,029;  the  number  now  employed  is  12,267. 

The  number  of  employes  in  the  wholesale  trade  in  1880  did  not  ex- 
ceed 2,000,  while  in  1882  the  number  was  4,684,  and  now  exceeds  5,000. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  city,  which  in  1880  was, 
for  personal  property,  $8,827,753,  and  real  estate  $21,040,634,  and  in 
1882  was,  for  personal  property  $10,040,538,  and  real  estate  $30,454,499, 
has  now  reached,  at  a  fair  valuation,  $60,000,000. 

The  amount  of  business  done  through  the  postoflice  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1880. 

So  the  rule  may  be  applied  to  any  or  every  branch  of  business,  and 
tin-  same  result  is  obtained,  viz  ,  that  the  same  volume  of  business  and 


the  number  of  persons  employed  in  it  has  more  than  doubled  since 
the  census  of  1880. 

The  increase  in  the  wholesale  trade  of  1882  over  1881  is  $20,372,- 
495,  for  the  full  details  of  which  you  are  referred  to  the  annual  report 
now  ready  for  distribution.  While  all  branches  of  business  show,  a 
wonderful  increase,  that  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  is  most  strik- 
ing. From  1848  to  1881  this  trade  had  grown  to  $6,350,000  for  the 
latter  year,  but  in  the  single  year  of  1882  it  leaped  forward  to  $13,533,- 
000,  thus  gaining  more  in  a  single  year  than  in  the  preceding  thirty 
years.  The  lumber  trade  in  1881  had  reached  $1,348,000,  but  in  1882 
this  trade  also  sprang  forward  to  $3,439,622,  gaining  more  in  one  year 
than  in  all  our  previous  existence. 

This  vast  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  required  more  banking 
capital  and  greater  facilities  for  its  transaction,  and  the  capital  of  our 
national  banks,  which  was  $2,200,000  in  1882,  has  been  increased  to 
$4,700,000,  with  a  surplus  of  $870,431,  making  an  aggregate  of 
$5,570,431.  This  exceeds  by  $[,402,979  the  capital  stock  and  surplus 
of  all  the  other  national  banks  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  as  appears 
by  the  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  for  1882,  which  shows 
the  aggregate  of  capital  and  surplus  of  the  thirty  national  banks  in  the 
state,  outside  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  $4,167,452.71. 

The  capital  of  the  state  banks  in  the  city,  which  in  1881  was  $300,- 
000,  has  now  been  increased  to  $700,000,  making  the  aggregate  bank- 
ing capital  of  the  city  at  this  time  $6,270,431.  There  are  in  Minnesota 
24  banks,  organized  under  the  state  laws,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$2,333,750,  of  which  amount  the  banks  in  St.  Paul  have  $700,000, 
which  leaves  for  other  banks  $1,633,750,  which,  added  to  the  entire 
amount  of  stock  and  surplus  of  national  banks  outside  the  city,  which 
is  $4,167,452,71,  makes  $5,801,202.71,  or  $469,228  less  than  the  stock 
of  the  St.  Paul  banks.  This  amount  would  seem  sufficient  to  transact 
all  legitimate  business  upon  safe  and  prudent  business  principles. 

For  a  city  with  so  much  business  and  capital  it  must  be  said  that 
our  public  improvements,  though  great  and  many,  in  proportion  to 
our  growth,  progress  slowly.  Yet  great  progress  has  been  and  is 
being  made.  Sewerage  has  been  provided  for  all  the  more  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  city;  a  system  of  water-works  has  been  pro- 
jected and  adopted  that  now  supplies  large  portions  of  the  city  with 
water,  and  will  soon  supply  all  portions;  street  paving  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  stone  sidewalks  have  been  adopted  by  some  property 
holders,  and  ordered  upon  all  streets  where  large  business  is  transacted. 
A  large,  well  constructed  market  hall,  an  elegant  high  school  building, 
and  a  house  of  correction  have  been  built,  and  provision  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  court  house  and  city  hall  commensurate  with  the  future 


greatness  of  the  city.  With  all  these  expenditures  taxes  have  been 
kept  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  the  public  debt  has  not  reached  3  per 
cent.  of  the  value  of  property  subject  to  taxation. 

The  early  reputation  of  our  climate  for  salubrity  is  sustained  by  all 
correct  vital  statistics,  and  our  city  has  been  perfectly  free  from  all 
epidemics  and  extraordinary  diseases  during  the  whole  period  of  its 
existence. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  just  now  in  this  city  requiring  the  im- 
mediate special  attention  of  this  body.  t\  new  state  capitol  building- 
has  been  completed — the  erection  of  a  new  court  house  and  city  hall 
has  been  provided  for — a  new  and  in  all  respects  first  class  opera 
house  will  soon  be  completed — a  new  hotel,  equal  in  all  respects  to 
the  best  anywhere,  fully  planned,  and  arrangements  made  for  its  com- 
pletion by  the  time  that  the  traveling  classes  will  commence  to  make 
their  trips  to  witness  the  great  natural  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  means  provided  to  erect  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  when 
you  shall  consider  the  time  opportune,  the  improvements  of  streets, 
sidewalks  and  parks,  going  forward  as  fast  as  the  public  requirements 
demand  upon  economical  basis  and  sound  principles,  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  city  secured,  a  railway  system  fully  developed  and 
in  operation,  all  having  their  headquarter  buildings  in  this  city,  that 
recognizes  all  our  rights  and  claims,  including  the  headquarter  build- 
ings of  the  Manitoba,  Northern  Pacific,  Omaha  and  Duluth  com- 
panies, connecting  us  by  through  trains  with  the  commercial  cities  of 
all  the  adjoining  states  and  territories,  with  the  lake  ports  of  our 
great  inland  sea  and  the  shores  of  the  two  oceans;  with  a  system  of 
common  schools  unsurpassed,  where  the  increasing  numbers  of  our 
children  may  be  early -and  properly  educated;  with  an  abundance  of 
church  edifices  to  meet  the  demands  of  every  sect  and  creed,  it  would 
seem  that  some  of  us,  who  have  been  long  in  the  harness,  might  be 
withdrawn  and  take  a  desired,  if  not  a  needed  rest. 

The  future  of  the  city  is  assured.  The  dream  of  its  early  founders 
is  already  more  than  realized,  while  the  future  is  brighter  with 
promise  than  ever  before.  We  find  ourselves  as  if  by  magic  placed 
on  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  line  of  transportation  of  that 
commerce  that  has  built  up  all  the  great  commercial  cities  of  ancient 
and  modern  times;  that  commerce  which  built  up  the  pre-historic 
cities  of  Troy  and  Smyrna,  from  which  rose  to  famous  commerce, 
wealth  and  power  Ninevah  on  the  Tigris,  or  Babylon  of  fabulous 
riches  and  splendor  on  the  Euphrates,  which  has  many  times  restored 
Smyrna  from  desolation,  built  Rome,  and  for  three  centuries  has 
poured  its  gems  and  gold,  its  merchandise  and  wealth  into  the  lap  of 
London,  and  made  her  the  greatest  of  modern  commercial  cities.     By 
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the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  we  are  brought  nearer  in  point 
of  time  for,  and  expense  of  transportation  to,  the  products  and  com- 
merce of  Japan,  China  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Indies  than  was 
Ninevah,  Babylon  or  Smyrna  in  the  days  of  their  glory  and  power. 
If  our  statesmen  can  devise  some  plan  whereby  our  supremacy  in  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  Pacific  ocean  can  be  established  and  maintained, 
there  is  no  reason  why'  we  should  not  seize  upon  and  henceforth 
control  that  commerce  which  in  all  periods  of  the  world's  history  has 
enriched  beyond  computation  the- people  that  have  held  it  in  their 
grasp. 

It  is  a  commerce  with  nations  having  more  than  one-hall  the  whole 
population  of  the  globe,  and  accustomed  to  wear  fabrics  produced 
from  cotton  grown  in  this  country.  Why  should  not  the  cotton  goods 
required  by  six  hundred  millions  of  people  in  the  Orient  be  man- 
ufactured by  labor  and  machinery  along  the  line  of  this  new  highway 
of  nations,  and  be  laid  down  at  their  doors  more  cheaply  than  ever 
before  ?  Thereby  a  new  and  vast  field  for  both  labor  and  capital 
would  be  opened,  most  remunerative  to  both,  and  unspeakable  benefits 
be  derived  by  those  that  produce  and  those  that  consume. 

The  whole  value  of  goods  imported  into  Asia  during  the  past  year 
is  $754,669,000.  Of  this  amount  Great  Britain  imported  $281,631,000, 
while  the  United  States  imported  only  $17,510,000.  And  during  the 
same  period  Great  Britain  received  in  exports  $225,806,000,  and  the 
United  States  $53,838,000.  This  vast  advantage  is  secured  by  Great 
Britain  by  maintaining  her  supremacy  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
ocean  and  on  all  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  Orient.  That  government 
has  been  abie  to  subsidize  lines  of  steamers  on  the  ocean  and  on  rivers 
without  demoralization  or  detriment,  and  this  has  accomplished  the 
result.  The  profits  of  this  carrying  trade  must  exceed  $100,000,000 
annually,  and  Great  Britain  receives  them  all.  Must  we  as  Ameri- 
cans admit  that  we  have  reached  a  point  in  our  political  history  where 
to  grant  a  money  subsidy  for  any  purpose  is  to  corrupt  many  public 
men  and  send  favorite  leaders  of  both  parties  to  dishonored  graves? 
Whether  the  prize  offered  in  the  control  of  or  fair  competition  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  one  more  attempt, 
in  the  hope  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  purer  patriotism  of  this 
day  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  our  public  men  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  take  advantage  of  public  necessity  for  personal  gum  is  a 
question  worthy  the  most  serious  consideration  of  our  merchants, 
officers,  statesmen  and  people. 

With  the  Northern  Pacific  completed  and  a  first  class  line  of  Amer- 
ican steamers  on  the  Pacific,  the  products  of  Japan,  of  China  and  the 
East  Indies  can  be  laid  down  at  our  doors  in  thirty  days.     It  is  not  too 
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much  to  believe  that  a  few  years  will  witness  through  bills  of  lading 
between  St.  Paul,  Yokohama,  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  and  the  fabrics 
manufactured  by  our  water  powers  on  the  Otter  Tail,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Croix  and  Mississippi,  now  running  to  waste,  will  find  their  readiest 
and  best  market  with  the  merchant  princes  of  the  Orient,  who  hence- 
forth will  soonest  find  the  west  by  traveling  east,  and  that  thereby  the 
countless  millions  of  wealth  that  hitherto  have  been  received  by  the 
cities  of  western  Asia  and  Europe  will  be  received  and  retained  by  the 
producing  classes  and  merchants  of  the  Northwest. 
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St.  Paul — estimated  population  100,000. 

Annual 
No.  Deaths.  Death  Rate 

per  1,000 

1883— January 83  12.45 

February 102  1 5 .30 

March 107  16.05 

April S8  13-20 

May 94  14.10 

June 109  16.35 

Totals  for  6  months 583  T4,575 

Minneapolis — estimated  population   100,000. 
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HOTEL  LA  FAYETTE. 


LAKE   MINNETONKA. 


THE  WONDERLAND  OF  THE  WORLD, 


The  National  Park,  and  How  to  Get  There. 


T  is  assumed  that  every  patriotic  tourist  has  the 
s*  National  Park  of  the  Yellowstone  on  the  list  of 
(*l^>  wonders  to  be  visited.  No  where  on  the  planet 
are  there  so  many  wonders  grouped  together  in  the  space 
of  55  by  65  miles  square.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  so 
many  marvelous  manifestations  of  nature's  forces  found 
outside  of  the  National  Park ;  certainly  not  on  this  conti- 
nent. No  American  citizen  should  go  abroad  until  he 
has  seen  the  great  Geysers,  Hell's  Half  Acre,  the  Mud 
Volcano  and  the  Devil's  Paint  Pot;  the  grand  Canon, 
twelve  miles  long  and  1,500  feet  deep ;  the  great  falls 
of  the  Yellowstone,  380  feet  high  ;  the  terraced  springs, 
the  expansive  lake,  with  its  three  hundred  miles  of  shore 
line,  surrounded  with  towering  peaks  covered  with  ever- 
lasting snow — whose  white  crowned  crests  are  mirrored 
on  the  placid  surface ;  the  fantastic  figures  in  the  Hoodoo 
labyrinth  or  Gobblin  mountains  ;  the  petrified  forests  ;  the 
mountains  of  Obsidian  and  Sulphur,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  attractive  and  distinctive  features  of  this  Garden 
of  the  Gods.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  foreigners  are  more 
familiar  with  these  wonders  than  are  Americans.  Many 
intelligent  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Austrians,  Germans, 
and  those  of  other  nationalities  have  visited  the  Park  in 
the  last  five  years,  and  they  have  carried  news  of  these 
curiosities  into  all  lands,  and  the  American  tourist 
abroad  should  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  about 
them.  Otherwise  it  may  be  somewhat  embarrassing. 
Now,  that  the  Northern  Pacific  has  reached  the  con- 
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fines  of  this  mysterious  and  almost  unknown  land  in  the 
great  mountain-locked  basin,  the  problem  of  how  to  get 
there  is  practically  solved. 

The  tourist  may  start  out  from  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  of 
the  northwest,  on  trains  with  Pullman  and  Dining  cars 
attached,  take  his  ease  while  he  enjoys  a  series  of  astound- 
ing surprises  all  along  the  line  to  Livingston,  thence  to  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  the  best  outfitting  point  for  the 
Park. 

At  the  end  of  the  National  Park  Branch,  5 1  miles  south 
of  Livingston,  close  connection  is  made  with  Wakefield  & 
Hoffman's  stage  line  for  the  main  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 
The  whole  1,100  miles  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Park 
is  a  varyingiandscape  of  fertile  prairie,  picturesque  buttes, 
winding  rivers,  with  abrupt  bluffs  and  alluvial  bottoms, 
and  for  fifty  miles  the  line  traverses  the  sculptured  laby- 
rinths of  the  Little  Missouri,  known  to  fame  as  the  Bad 
Lands,  or  Pyramid  Park,  of  themselves  well  worth  a  trip 
to  the  great  northwest.  Emerging  from  these  geological 
monstrosities  at  Glendive,  the  scenery  is  diversified  by  the 
Yellowstone,  which  sweeps  down  from  the  Sierra  Sho- 
shones  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Park,  through  the 
lake,  over  the  falls  and  down  the  resounding  Canon  like  a 
flood  from  a  long  pent  up  reservoir.  The  track  follows  the 
Yellowstone  for  four  hundred  miles,  about  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  distance  under  the  shadow  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, the  scenery  becoming  intensified  in  interest  hourly. 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  parties  may  visit  with 
wagons  and  carriages,  or  pack  and  saddle  horses  as  they 
may  select.  If  there  are  ladies  in  the  party,  vehicular 
conveyances  should  be  selected.  There  are  good  roads 
to  all  of  the  principal  attractions  in  the  Park,  and  it  is  not 
now  necesssary  to  outfit  with  packs,  unless  the  tourist 
desires  to  explore  new  wonders  which  are  being  discov- 
ered every  year  in  the  mountains.  By  the  Kingston  road 
(which  runs  from  Bozeman),  the  scenery  is  grand  from 
the  start,  as  the  road  lies  through  a  short  stretch  along 
its  towering  cliffs  and  across  the  range  into  the  garden 
spot  of  the  Yellowstone,  opposite  Emigrant's  Peak, 
and  through  the  magnificent  Middle  Canon  to  the  ter- 


raced  beauties  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Park.  Here  is  located  the  Govern- 
ment building  in  charge  of  Superintendent  P.  H.  Con- 
ger, and  a  depot  for  horses.  This  part  of  the  trip  may 
be  made  without  making  a  camp  unless  the  party  is 
quite  large,  for  there  are  comfortable  ranches  along  the 
whole  eighty  miles.  From  this  point  on,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  camp;  but  then  the  real  enjoyment 
of  the  trip  will  have  been  entered  upon,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing more  exhilarating  than  camp  life  in  the  National  Park. 
The  party  should  stop  early  in  the  evening  at  a  point 
where  water  and  wood  and  good  grazing  for  the  horses 
may  be  secured ;  and  for  convenience  in  finding  such  a 
place,  the  party  ought  to  be  provided  with  at  least  one 
saddle  horse,  to  send  in  advance  to  locate  the  night's 
camp.  Old  camps  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, because  the  grazing  for  the  horses  will  be  short.  From 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  the  Lower  Geyser  basin 
one  camp  will  be  necessary,  the  distance  being  thirty -six 
miles,  and  the  haul  a  heavy  one,  especially  up  the  grade  at 
the  Springs  to  the  Gardiner  river  table  land  up  the  steep 
ascents  of  the  Gibbon  and  Firehole  Canons.  In  the 
middle  basin  is  located  the  Marshall  hotel,  a  somewhat 
primitive,  but  very  comfortable  house.  Here  ladies  may 
be  accommodated  for  a  few  days,  for  rest  and  sight  seeing, 
as  Hell's  Half  Acre  and  the  Devil's  Paint  Pot,  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  Geysers,  many  steaming  pools  and  singu- 
lar formations  are  located  in  this  basin.  Hell's  Half  Acre 
is  a  seething  cauldron  of  boiling  hot  water,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  becomes  intensely 
active  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  discharging  great  vol- 
umes of  steaming  water,  and  occasionally  rock,  to  a  height 
of  one  hundred  feet,  from  its  deep-seated  caverns.  These 
eruptions  are  a  comparatively  new  development,  and  they 
are  becoming  more  frequent  and  violent  every  season. 
It  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  safety  valves  of  the 
Park,  which  furnishes  the  escape  pipe  for  the  continent. 

From  this  camp  at  Marshall's  it  is  but  ten  miles  up  the 
Firehole  to  the  Upper  Geyser  basin,  the  principal  point  of 
interest  in  the  Park,  where  it  will  be  desirable  to  camp 


at  least  two  or  three  days — one  week  would  be  better. 
Here  are  located  the  Giant,  the  Giantess,  Old  Faithful, 
the  Bee  Hive,  the  Grand,  the  Comet,  the  Castle,  the  Lion 
and  Lioness  and  many  other  Geysers  of  greater  or  less 
magnitude.  Their  time  of  activity  ranges  from  one  hour 
to  fourteen  days,  these  extremes  being  Old  Faithful  and  the 
Giantess,  and  count  on  an  eruption  every  fifty-five  min- 
utes by  the  chronometer.  Old  Faithful  is  the  favorite. 
This  Geyser  discharges  a  column  of  hot  water  four 
feet  in  diameter  to  a  height  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet, 
and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  clouds  of  steam,  and  at 
times  by  fine  rainbow  effects  from  the  action  of  the  sun  on 
the  sheets  of  spray  thrown  off  by  the  violence  of  the 
crater's  action. 

The  crater  of  the  Giantess  is  an  immense  cavern,  and 
when  in  a  state  of  activity  is  awe-inspiring.  The  earth 
trembles  as  the  combination  of  the  elements  forces  a 
column  of  water  ten  feet  in  diameter,  two  hundred  feet  into 
the  air,  and  obscures  the  sunlight  by  a  dense  volume  of 
steam  which  rolls  majestically  upward  and  outward,  giv- 
ing a  weird  and  pleasing  effect  to  the  landscape.  The 
Castle  is  noted  for  the  rugged  formation  of  its  cone, 
and  when  in  action  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects 
in  the  Park.  This  geyser  steams  up  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  but  only  discharges  its  chambers  every  thirty-six 
or  forty  hours.  The  Beehive  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful geysers  in  the  basin,  and  throws  a  column  of  water 
over  two  hundred  feet  with  the  force  and  compactness  of  a 
fire  engine.  The  various  geysers  in  the  basin  have  their 
peculiarities  of  formation  and  action,  and  to  be  appreciated 
they  should  be  studied  for  weeks. 

From  this  enchanted  valley  the  tourist  will  turn  with 
regret,  and  only  find  solace  in  a  series  of  surprises  on  the 
other  side  of  the  divide  or  water  shed  of  the  Firehole  and 
the  Yellowstone.  To  reach  these  attractions,  the  party 
should  return  to  the  middle  basin  and  follow  up  the  valley 
of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Firehole,  past  St.  Mary's  lake  on 
the  apex  of  the  divide  referred  to,  and  follow  the  road  to 
the  right,  which  leads  to  the  Yellowstone  lake,  one  of  the 
most    romantic    camping    grounds    in    the    Park.    Here 


some  fine  fun  may  be  had  angling  for  the  trout  pecul- 
iar to  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  larger  fish 
when  caught  from  the  lake  will  generally  be  found  wormy, 
but  by  the  time  the  tourist  has  reached  this  point  in  his 
pilgrimage,  he  will  have  acquired  such  an  appetite  that 
he  will  hardly  be  inclined  to  draw  the  line  on  wormy  fish. 

However,  if  he  can  stay  his  appetite  on  the  commissary 
and  elk  steaks,  if  he  be  sufficiently  skilled  in  this  rare  sport 
to  bag  one  of  these,  until  he  has  seen  all  the  sights  on  the 
lake,  and  follows  the  river  road  to  the  great  Falls  and 
Canon  eighteen  miles  below,  he  can  catch  some  fine  trout 
free  from  the  pests  referred  to  above,  and  enjoy  a  dish  that 
would  have  stimulated  the  salival  flow  in  that  rare  old  gor- 
mand,  Luculius.  By  leaving  the  lake  early  in  the  morning 
the  eighteen  miles  to  the  Falls  may  be  traversed  in  half  a 
day  and  short  stops  be  made  at  the  Mud  Volcano  and  Sul- 
phur mountains — two  curiosities  that  ought  not  to  be 
slighted.  At  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone  Canon,  tents 
should  be  pitched  for  at  least  two  or  three  days'  stay,  for 
there  are  a  variety  of  objects  to  be  seen  in  this  vicinity, 
chief  among  which,  of  course,  are  the  Falls  and  the 
Canon. 

Here  are  grouped  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenes  in  the  world.  The  waters  of  the  Yellowstone 
come  down  through  a  plain  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
lake,  expanding  to  the  width  of  the  Mississippi  above 
its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  about  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  and  thence  contracting  in  volume  and  increasing  in 
flow  as  these  enter  the  gorge,  and  are  whippea  into  foam 
down  the  rapids,  and  roll  over  the  first  fall  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  and  break  into  clouds  of  spray  over  the 
great  falls  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  descend 
into  the  Grand  Canon,  whose  cavernous  depths  resound 
with  the  roar  of  the  flood.  This  canon  is  not  a  solid 
granite  wall,  like  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas  in 
Colorado,  but  is  soft  and  yielding,  and  of  many  hues  and 
colors,  the  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  towering  pin- 
acles,  like  minarets  looming  up  from  the  depths  below. 
From  one  of  these,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  there 
issues  volumes  of  water  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
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phur,  and  throwing  off  clouds  of  steam.  For  twelve 
miles  this  canon  is  carried  through  these  peculiar  forma- 
tions at  varying  depths  of  from  one  to  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  dash 
and  splash  through  the  sunlight,  looking  like  a  silvery 
band  from  the  giddy  heights  above.  The  tourist  will 
turn  his  back  upon  this  scene  with  regret,  when  he  breaks 
camp  and  retraces  his  course  back  to  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  the  same  way  he  came,  unless  he  is  provided  with 
a  pack  outfit,  in  which  case  he  may  follow  the  trail  to 
Tower  Falls,  and  reach  the  springs  in  a  more  direct  line, 
taking  a  general  view  of  the  Park  from  the  apex  of 
Mount  Washburne  by  the  way.  Mount  Washburne  and 
Tower  Falls  cannot  now  be  reached  by  vehicular  convey- 
ance by  the  way  of  the  Grand  Canon  and  Falls,  but  a  road 
will  be  constructed  this  season,  probably,  connecting  the 
road  now  built  from  the  springs  to  Tower  Falls  and  from 
the  head  of  the  Great  Canon  to  the  springs,  by  the  lake, 
Geyser  basin  and  Gibbon  river  route. 

The  trip  herein  described,together  with  many  little  scouts 
out  from  camp,  may  be  made  in  seven  to  thirty  days  very 
comfortably,  and  the  time  can  be  shortened  or  lengthened 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  tourist.  The  pleasantest  season  of 
the  year  to  make  the  trip  is  from  the  first  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  September.  If  made  earlier,  high  water  and 
cold  nights  are  likely  to  be  encountered;  if  made  later,  a 
snow  storm  may  make  it  unpleasant  for  the  pilgrim.  If 
the  trip  is  made  after  the  middle  of  September  the  party 
should  go  directly  to  the  lake  and  the  Great  Falls  and 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Upper  Geyser  basin, 
where  the  weather  may  be  pleasant  and  the  ground  free 
from  snow  weeks  after  the  lake  and  upper  river  region  is 
wrapt  in  its  winter  mantle.  In  outfitting  for  the  Park  now, 
parties  will  find  everything  they  need  at  Livingston  a 
driving  prosperous  town  with  everything  necessary,  whose 
people  who  take  pleasure  in  advising  tourists  en  route  to 
the  Park  as  to  the  details  of  their  outfit  and  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  Park.  Here  will  be  found  fair  hotel  facilities, 
where  a  rest  may  be  taken  before  and  after  the  trip. 
Horses  and  vehicular   conveyance,  wagons,  carriages 
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and  buggies,  or  pack  outfits  may  b«  secured  at  fair 
prices,  either  by  purchase  or  by  lease.  The  better  way  is  to 
buy  horses,  or  mules,  for  they  can  be  sold  for  nearly  the 
purchase  price  upon  the  return  of  the  party,  either  to 
some  other  outfit,  or  to  dealers  who  are  engaged  in  that 
line  of  business.  Saddle  horses,  when  hired,  cost  about  $2 
per  day,  when  they  can  be  purchased  from  $50  to  $65. 
Other  parts  of  the  outfit  may  be  secured  at  like  reason- 
able prices. 

GAME. 

Tourists  find  but  little  game  along  the  traveled  roads  of 
the  Park,  except  very  early  or  very  late  in  the  season. 
Bears,  mostly  black,  are  found  in  goodly  numbers  about 
Madison  Lake,  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide,  at 
Snake  River  Canon,  in  Lewis'  Fork,  and  at  Mary's  Lake. 
These  bears  are  harmless,  fleeing  from  the  hunter  even 
when  wounded. 

The  best  locality  for  elk  is  on  the  divide  between 
Shoshone  and  Yellowstone  Lakes.  These  animals  seek 
the  snow  region  during  mosquito  time,  visiting  the  mead- 
ows to  feed  during  the  night  and  returning  to  the  high 
points  at  day-break. 

Antelope  are  plentiful  between  Riverside  on  the  Madi- 
son River,  and  the  north  fork  of  that  river.  The  locality 
is  named  Antelope  Park  on  the  map. 

FISH. 

On  the  route  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Upper 
Geyser  Basin,  but  few  fish  are  found,  owing  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  water.  There  are  no  fish  in  Shoshone  or  Lewis 
Lakes,  although  their  water  is  clear.  Below  the  falls  of 
Lewis,  or  Lake  Fork  of  Snake  River,  there  are  plenty  of 
trout,  and  a  catch  of  one  hundred  of  these  fish,  weighing 
at  least  a  pound  each,  would  be  an  average  day's  sport 
Eight  out  of  ten  of  the  fish  in  Yellowstone  Lake  are  sick. 
a  peculiar  fungus  which  affects  them  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  stained  with  blood.  On  the  route  from 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to    Clark's  Fork,    good  fish   are 


plentiful  in  all  the  streams.  An  abundance  of  fine  white 
fish  are  found  at  the  junction  of  Gibbon  and  Firehole 
rivers,  while  in  the  south  fork  of  Madison  river,  which 
is  somewhat  out  of  the  course  of  tourists,  excellent 
mountain  herring  are  caught. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

OF   THE 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  4,  1883. 

1.  The  cutting  or  spoliation  of  timbers  within  the  Park  is  strictly- 
forbidden  by  law;  also  the  removing  of  mineral  deposits,  natural 
curiosities  or  wonders,  or  the  displacement  of  the  same  from  their 
natural  condition. 

2.  Permission  to  use  the  necessary  timber  for  purposes  of  fuel,  and 
such  temporary  buildings  as  may  be  required  for  shelter  and  like 
uses,  and  for  the  collection  of  such  specimens  of  natural  curiosities  as 
can  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  natural  features  or  beauty  of 
the  grounds,  must  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent;  and  must 
be  subject  at  all  times  to  his  supervision  and  control. 

3.  Fires  shall  only  be  kindled  when  actually  necessary,  and 
shall  be  immediately  extinguished  when  no  longer  required ;  under 
no  circumstances  must  any  be  left  burning  when  the  place  where 
they  have  been  kindled  shall  be  vacated  by  the  party  requiring  then- 
use. 

4.  Hunting,  trapping  and  fishing,  except  for  purposes  of  procuring 
food  for  visitors  or  actual  residents,  are  prohibited  by  law,  and  no 
sales  of  game  or  fish  taken  inside  the  Park  shall  be  made  for  pur- 
poses of  profit,  within  its  boundaries  or  elsewhere. 

5.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  within  the 
Park,  without  permission  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
and  any  person  residing  therein,  except  under  lease,  as  provided  in 
Section  2475  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  shall  vacate  the  premises  within 
thirty  days  after  being  notified  in  writing  so  to  do  by  the  person  in 
charge,  notice  to  be  served  upon  him  in  person  or  left  at  his  place  of 
residence. 

6.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  strictly  prohibited. 

7.  All  persons  trespassing  within  the  domain  of  said  Park,  or 
violating  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  summarily  removed 
therefrom  by  the  Superintendent  and  his  authorized  employes,  who 
are  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  specially  designated 
to  carry  into  effect  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  Park,  as  required  by  the  statutes;  which  expressly 
provides  that  the  same  "shall  be   under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  and  publish 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or  proper;' 
and  who,  "generally,  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as 
shall  be  necessary  or  proper  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  this  act." 

Resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Superintendent,  or  repetition  or 
any  offense  against  the  foregoing  regulations,  shall  subject  the  out- 
fits of  such  offenders  and  all  prohibited  articles  to  seizure,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Superintendent  or  his  assistant  in  charge. 

Approved : 
S.  J.  Kirkwood,  P.  C.  Conger. 

Secretary.  Superintendent. 
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